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research designs or high-quality evaluations. The rapid growth of the field of criminal justice in the past decade has resulted in poor quality control over academic programs, faculty appointments, and research conducted by some individuals and institutions (Sherman 1978). In addition, some academic program innovators become as convinced of the efficacy of their program as the program staff and, consequently, fail to incorporate an evaluation component into it. Clearly, programs vary widely in the extent to which they lend themselves to rigorous evaluation at various stages in their development. Nevertheless, if academic researchers who are trained in research methods and whose occupational role involves the generation of knowledge do not seek to include an adequate research component into the programs they develop, how can program personnel be expected to do so?
COORDINATING RESEARCH ACTIVITIES
A research strategy for furthering knowledge about offender rehabilitation must look beyond the immediate programs, goals, and funding resources of individual subunits and whole agencies to opportunities for research that can be created by better intraagency and interagency coordination and communication. In addition, support for secondary analyses of available data (gathered as part of research projects outside the agency) would enable the agency to capitalize on existing research and action programs.
Few organizations in the corrections field have coherent long-term policies to guide decisions related to research. The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), for example, never established a single code or set of policies to guide the development and implementation of a program for supporting corrections research, innovation programs, and technical assistance. The resulting "inadequate communications, lack of continuity and . . . absence of coordination among Offices doing program planning" led LEAA's Research Group for the Advisory Committee of the Corrections Policy Working Group (1979, p. 2) to recommend the explicit articulation of such a statement of policy. Such a statement, however, requires communication among the various offices in an agency and efforts of top level administrators to facilitate continuity and progression of programs from research through action.
Intraagency problems in planning and coordination are dwarfed by those arising in interagency efforts. These problems arise from the tying of financial resources to categorical programs, making transfer difficult, the resistance of each agency to transferring funds over which they lose control, and the inadequacy of formal mechanisms of interagency coordination. Nevertheless, greater interagency coordination would provide many in the development of intervention programs does not, however, necessarily guarantee adequateention and evaluation are designed conjointly.
